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THE CATASTROPHES OF A CLERK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL LOOKS INTO THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE JUNIOR PARTNER. 


As I went up the stairs, I did not see how 

Mr. Whippleton was to sail a party in his 
yacht on the lake, and still explain to me the 
difficulty about the books of the firm. But, 
then. what had been so mysterious in the 
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ways of the junior partner was now becom- 
ing more tangible. In solving the problem of 
the invoices, all the rest of the trouble seemed 
to be unravelled. Mr. Ben Waterford intimated 
that Mr. Whippleton was to sail his boat with 
a party on the lake within an hour or two. 
Perhaps he intended to complete his great 
purchase before that time. 

I did not believe that he expected anything 
of the kind, however. I found myself very 
suspicious of Mr. Charles Whippleton. He 
had plundered the firm of a large sum of 
money, and it looked now as though he in- 
tended to enlarge his operations in this direc- 
tion, rather than make good the deficit. I 
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found it impossible to’ escape the responsi- 
bility of my position, and it pressed heavily 
upon me. 

** Well. young man,” said Mr. Collingsby, 
as I entered the chamber, where he was seated. 

‘*Mr. Whippleton sent me to see you in re- 
gard to a transaction he wishes to complete 
this forenoon,” I replied, producing my papers. 

‘¢ Why didn’t he come himself?” 

I could not help thinking there was a great 
deal of force in this question, and it strength- 
ened some vague resolves in my mind. 

**T don’t know, sir. He told me to show 
you this list of lumber, with prices,” I con- 
tinued. explaining more fully the errand upon 
which I had been sent. 

‘* He should have come himself,” added the 
senior partner, with a frown. ‘‘ What is the 
balance in the bank?” 

‘“*About six thousand dollars,” I replied, 
handing him the memorandum I had made. 

**Tt ought to be thirty, if not fifty thousand. 
Don't you make any collections now?” 

** Yes, sir, about the same as usual.” 

‘There is something very strange in the 
business. Iam asked to furnish twenty thou- 
sand dollars outside of the capital I have 
already invested in the firm. Tell Mr. Whip- 
pleton to come and see me immediately.” 

*T will, sir;” and I turned to go. 

‘*Stop a minute, young man. 
name?” interposed the senior. 

** Philip, sir.” 

‘* Do you keep the books now, Mr. Philips?” 

My dignified uncle did not even know my 
name, and had made a mistake which I did 
not think it necessary to correct, since he took 
so little interest in the matter. 

‘*T do most of the work now, sir, on them,” 
I replied. 

‘*Have you any list of debts due the con- 
cern?” 

‘*No, sir: there is none at the counting- 
room.” 

**It seems to me that proper attention is 
not given to the matter of credits and collec- 
tions. We should have a much larger balance 
in the bank.” 

**Shall I tell Mr. Whippleton you wish to 
see him?” I replied, edging towards the door. 

**Can you answer my question, Mr. Philips?” 
demanded the senior, sternly. 

**T cannot, sir; Mr. Whippleton has charge 
of the finances. When credits have been given, 
they have been on time notes, which are paid 
as they mature,” I answered. 

‘**We had thirty thousand surplus capital on 
the first of January.” 


What's your 


“Mr. Whippleton has laid in a large stock 
of lumber.” 

** And now wishes to increase it, after 
the best business of the year is over. I don't 
understand it.” 

‘“‘Nor I, sir.” 

** You don’t?” 

“No, sir; and since you have spoken to me 
about the matter, I wish to add that I think 
something is wrong.” 

“* What do you mean, Mr. Philips?” 

**T suppose I ought not to meddle with what 
does not concern me.” 

“Does not concern you! Are you not em- 
ployed by the firm?” 

“Yes, sir; but what the members of the 
firm do with their capital does not concern me.” 

“You said you thought something was 
wrong, Mr. Philips. What do you mean by 
that?” 

“‘T made out a trial balance for the business 
of the last six months. Mr. Whippleton de- 
stroyed it.” 

I felt that I was doing my duty, and as briefly 
as I could I told the whole story about the 
invoices. I saw that the senior partner was 
startled. And he understood where his bal- 
ance was. 

‘* Why didn't you speak to me of this before, 
Mr. Philips?” 

**T have always talked with Mr. Whippleton 
about the books and the business. I did not 
feel at liberty to speak to you about it.” 

**You ought to have done so.” 

“Perhaps I ought, sir; but it was a very 
delicate matter, and Mr. Whippleton says now 
that it is all right. Perhaps it is, sir; I don’t 
know. I only say I don’t understand it.” 

*“‘Neither do I. Something shall be done at 
once. Where are those invoices which you 
think are fictitious ones?” 

**On file, sir.” 

‘*Send them to me at once. Stop. I will 
go to the counting-room myself,” he con- 
tinued, beginning to be excited, as he rose 
from his easy-chair. 

‘* They have never been entered in the lum- 
ber book, sir.” 

‘¢ What’s the lumber béok?” 

I explained what it was. 

“‘Send Mr. Faxon to me. Send the invoices 
by him,” continued the senior. ‘ Perhaps I 
can look into the matter better here than at 
the counting-room.” 

I wondered that he even knew who Mr. Fax- 
on was. A man who had so little knowledge 
of his own business as Mr. Collingsby almost 





deserved to be cheated out of his property, 
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« What shall I say to Mr. Whippleton, sir?” 
| asked. 

“Tell him we will not increase our stock, at 
any rate,” he replied, decidedly. ‘‘Do you 
think Mr. Whippleton has been using the 
firm’s money for his own purposes, Mr. 
Philips?” 

“That is not for me to say, sir. Mr. Whip- 
pleton has always been very kind to me, and 
[dislike to say anything about this business.” 

“But, Mr. Philips, you are employed by the 
firm, of which I am the senior member. I fur- 
nished nearly all the capital—that is, my 
father and I together.” 

“J know it, sir; and I felt it to be my duty 
to speak, or I should not have done so. Of 
course I have drawn a catastrophe upon my- 
self by what I have done.” 

“What's that?” 

“Mr. Whippleton will hate me, and dis- 
charge me at once. I wished to resign this 
morning, but he would not allow me to 
do so.” 


“I'm glad he did not. If I find you have 


been mistaken, I shall say nothing about 
the matter to him. Mr. Faxon dnd the in- 
voices will soon answer me one way or the 
other, I asked you if you thought Mr. Whip- 
pleton had been using the firm’s money for 


hisown purposes. You did not answer me.” 

“J think he has, sir. He is engaged ina 
large land speculation with Mr. Waterford.” 

“Waterford!” exclaimed the dignified se- 
nior. ‘He is no better that a swindler.” 

“Indeed!” I exclaimed, recalling the fact 
that I had just seen the subject of this harsh 
epithet making an appointment with the beau- 
tiful daughter of Mr. Collingsby. 

“Perhaps I know him better than others; 
but no matter about him.” 

“He is a very wealthy young man,” I sug- 
gested. 

“No; he made a good thing of one or two 
speculations, and may possibly have twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars, if he hasn’t sunk it 
in some of his mad schemes. I was foolish 
enough to indorse one of his notes without 
security. He is an unprincipled man; and if 
Whippleton has been operating with him, I 
am not surprised that he is in trouble. Now 
go, Mr. Philips, and send Mr. Faxon, with the 
invoices.” 

I bowed myself out, and hastened back to 
the counting-room, where I found Mr‘ Whip- 
pleton waiting my return with feverish im- 
patience. 

“What have you been about, Phil?” he de- 
manded. 
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‘Talking with Mr. Collingsby. He declines 
to have the stock increased, and don’t approve 
your proposition.” 

‘* He is an idiot!” exclaimed the junior, with 
a savage oath. ‘‘ What were you talking about 
all this time, Phil?” 

‘¢T answered the questions he put to me, and 
stated your proposition fully.” 

Mr. Faxon came in opportunely at this mo- 
ment to save me from a more searching ex- 
amination, and took his place at the desk. 
The junior partner was evidently vexed and 
disconcerted. He looked at his watch, and 
walked back and forth very nervously. In a 
few moments he went out. I took the myste- 
rious invoices from the file, enclosed them in 
an envelope, and delivered Mr. Collingsby’s 
message to the head salesman. It was very 
evident that an explosion could not long be 
deferred. Mr. Faxon would be able to inform 
the senior partner that the luinber mentioned 
in the fictitious invoices had never been re- 
ceived in the yard. The Michigan Pine Com- 
pany had an agency in the city, and it would 
be a very easy matter to verify the principal 
bill, if it were a genuine one. 

Mr. Whippleton soon returned. He looked 
more cheerful and satisfied than when he went 
out; but as he came near me, I smelt his 
breath, and found that his new inspiration 
was whiskey. He immediately sent me to set- 
tle with a building firm who had made large 
purchases, though he usually attended to this 
portion of the business himself. I was absent 
about an hour. When I returned, the junior 
partner was not in the counting-room. 

“* Where is Mr. Whippleton?” I asked. 

‘* He went out about five minutes ago,” re- 
plied the entry clerk. 

‘*Did he say where he was going?” 

**No; he drew a check, and left with that 
and a lot of other papers in his hand.” 

I took the check book from the safe, and 
found that he had drawn the entire balance, 
save a few dollars. I was alarmed. The crisis 
seemed to come sooner than I expected. 

‘* What papers did he take?” I asked. 

**T don’t know what they were. He took a 
file from the safe, and looked it over for some 
time.” 

‘Which file?” 

**T don’t know.” 

I went to the safe, and found that the notes 
receivable had been considerably deranged, 
for I had put them away with the nicest care. 
I satisfied myself that quite a number of them 
had been taken from the file. Mr. Whippleton 
was evidently raising a large sum of money. 
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I placed the note book upon the table, and 
told the entry clerk to check off the notes as I 
read them. When we had finished this com- 
parison, those not checked were the notes the 
junior had taken. They represented about 
thirty-two thousand dollars. At this moment 
he was, doubtless, raising the money on these 
notes. 

What should Ido? Mr. Whippleton was a 
villain! I concluded that he found it impossi- 
ble to conceal his frauds much longer, and he 
was getting together all the money he could, 
in order to flee to some safer locality. He had 
persecuted his mother with a pertinacity which 
indicated a resolute purpose to do something. 
Now he had taken notes and cash to the 
amount of thirty-eight thousand dollars. I 
was no longer troubled with any scruples 
about exposing him, and I felt that I was 
hunting a villain. 

I hastened with all speed to the house of 
Mr. Collingsby, and without waiting for the 
slow formalities of the ceremonious servant, I 
rushed up stairs to the chamber of the senior 
partner. I knocked, but I did not wait for a 
summons before I entered. 

**T am glad you have come, Mr. Philips,” 
said Mr. Collingsby. ‘* You are entirely right. 
These invoices are fictitious. Mr. Faxon has 


been to the office of the Michigan Pine Com- 
pany, and no such goods have been sold to 
our firm.” 

“‘T was pretty well satisfied on that point, 


sir; but the matter is worse than that. Mr. 
Whippleton has just checked out the entire 
balance in the bank, and taken away notes to 
the amount of thirty-two thousand dollars,” I 
replied. 

** The villain! ” ejaculated Mr. Collingsby. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH PHIL MEETS WITH A SERIOUS 
CATASTROPHE. 


* OU have done wrong, Mr. Philips!” 
said the senior partner, with energy. 

**T did the best I could, sir.” 

**No, you didn’t. You ought to have spoken 
to me the moment:you found anything wrong 
about the books.” 

*“‘T was not sure that anything was wrong, 
sir. Mr. Whippleton said they were all right. 
When I found the invoices were missing, I 
spoke to him about them, and in about two 
weeks he brought them from his rooms.” 

**But you knew that the lumber of these in- 
voices was not entered on the lumber book.” 
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‘“*Mr. Whippleton said he did not recognize 
the lumber book, and told me not to say any- 
thing to Mr. Faxon about them,” I pleaded. 
‘He was my employer, and I had to do what 
he ordered me to do.” 

‘“‘’m your employer as much as he,” pro- 
tested the senior. 

‘*That’s very true, sir; but I never talked 
with you about the books or the business, 
You hardly ever spoke to me, sir.” 

** What has that to do with it, Mr. Philips?” 
demanded he, sternly. 

““I did not feel at liberty to speak to you 
about your partner. Besides, sir, I hoped it 
would all come out right.” 

“You had no business to hope anything at 
all about it.” 

‘*T have done the best I knew how, sir. As 
you seem to be dissatisfied with me, I don’t 
wish to have anything more to do with the 
matter. I told Mr. Whippleton I wanted to 
leave this morning. I am ready to go now.” 

‘*Go! Do you want to leave me now, when 
everything is in confusion?” 

“Yes, sir; I want to leave if you are not 
satisfied.” 

‘I'm not satisfied; but if you leave, I shall 
believe that you are a party to the villany that 
has been carried on in the counting-room. | 
thought you were on very intimate terms with 
Mr. Whippleton, your employer, sailing with 
him, and spending your Sundays on the lake 
with him.” 

‘¢ T never was in a boat with him on Sunday 
in my life, sir,” I protested, ng 

“‘ Well, he was out in his Boat every Sun- 
day, and I supposed, as you went with him at 
other times, you did on Sundays.” 

‘*No, sir; I did not. He was very kind to 
me, and I was grateful to him for it.” 

‘You seem to be,” sneered the dignified 
senior. 

‘He treated me with a kindness and con- 
sideration which I never received from his 
partner; and I shall always thankfully re- 
member that, whatever else in him I may 
desire to forget,” I replied, smartly, for I was 
cut to the soul by the cold and harsh words 
and manner of Mr. Collingsby, after I had ex- 
posed the rascality of his partner. 

**No impudence, young man.” 

**T should like to leave at once, sir.” 

“You can’t leave.” 

*¢T think I can, sir.” 

“If you do, I will send an officer after you. 
In my opinion, you and Whippleton have 
been altering the books to suit your own pur- 
poses.” 
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‘Tt looks so, after I have called your atten- 
tion to these invoices — don't it, sir?” I re- 
plied, with becoming indignation. 

“Why didn’t you speak of them before, 
then?” 

«Because I was not sure that anything was 
wrong till last night.” 

“Pray what did you discover last night?” 
asked the senior, with a palpable sneer. 

“J discovered that Mr. Whippleton was 
yery anxious to raise a large sum of money. 
This morning I told him squarely what I 
thought he had been doing. but he promised 
to convince me that it was all right this after- 
noon. But in spite of all he said, I told you 
about the invoices this forenoon.” 

“You didn’t speak soon enough.” 

‘While you are reproaching me, Mr. Whip- 
pleton is raising money on the notes of the 
firm.” 

* And you want to desert me!” 

“I do, when I am accused of being con- 
cerned in his frauds.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps I was hasty,” added Mr. Collings- 
by, biting his lips. ‘*I did not mean to say 
that you profited by his fraud.” 

“I think he has exposed the whole thing,” 
said Mr. Faxon. 

“We will consider this matter at another 
time. What's to be done?” 

‘Go to the banks, the bankers, and the 
brokers, and find Mr. Whippleton,” I replied. 

* Will you assist, Mr. Philips?” 

“T will; but I should like to go to St. Louis 
to-night.” 

“We will s@e about that. 
for me, Mr. Faxon. 
can. Have him arrested! The villain has 
swindled me out of seventy or eighty thousand 
dollars,” continued Mr. Collingsby, bustling 
about the room, and apparently forgetting 
that he was a sick man. 

Sore as I felt about the reproaches which 
had been so unjustly heaped upon me, I was 
interested for the welfare of the firm. I ran 
all the way to the two banks where we did our 
business. I was too late. At the two Mr. 
Whippleton had discounted about twelve thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of the paper. I heard of 
him at several banks and offices, and as the 
notes of Collingsby and Whippleton were as 
good as gold in the market, he had no difficulty 
in negotiating them. Though I could not fol- 
low him everywhere that he had-been, I was 
satisfied that he had turned the notes into cash. 
I could not find him, and I went to the count- 
ing-room for instructions, for I expected to 
find the senior partner there. 


Call a carriage 
Now, stop him, if you 
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‘* Have you seen Mr. Whippleton, Robert?” 
I asked, when I found that the entry clerk was 
alone in the counting-room. 

** He was here half an hour ago.” 

‘* Where is he now?” 

‘*T don’t know; he didn’t say anything, but 
he had his overcoat on his arm.” 

‘* Has Mr. Faxon been in?” 

**No; only Mr. Whippleton. What’s the 
matter, Phil? Everybody seems to be in a 
stew to-day.” 

‘“* There’s an awful row brewing. What did 
Mr. Whippleton do?” 

‘“‘He went to the safe, and looked over the 
pages of one of the books. What’s the mat- 
cern” 

‘“‘He has been using the money of the firm 
for his own speculations, and in my opinion, 
he means to run away with all the cash he can 
put his hands on.” 

‘“*Whew!” whistled the entry clerk. 

‘‘Didn’t he hint where he was going?” 

‘*No; he didn't hint that he was going any- 
where; but I thought, from his having his 
overcoat, that he was going out in his boat.” 

It occurred to me that he would be more 
likely to leave the city in the Florina than by 
any other conveyance. He could sail in her 
when he pleased, and cover up his tracks very 
effectually. I promptly decided to visit the 
mouth of the river, where he kept his boat, and 
see if she was there. In the excitement of the 
morning, I had almost forgotten the treasure 
which Mrs. Whippleton had committed to my 
charge. I had put it into a drawer in the safe 
which was not in use. I had locked the drawer 
and put the key with the others. I had sealed 
up the package, and written my own name 
upon it,so that I had no fear it would be 
taken by the junior partner. But he had ex- 
hibited a new phase of character on this 
eventful day, and I trembled as I unlocked the 
drawer. My fears were realized. The pack- ~ 
age was gone. Mr. Whippleton had taken it. 

This was a serious catastrophe. 

I felt like sinking through the floor when I 
realized the loss. If it had been my own, I 
should have felt better. It was a sacred trust 
confided to me, and I reproached myself for 
putting it into the safe. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, however, it would have been se- 
cure there. The treasure had been given to 
me in order to keep it from him into whose 
possession it had now fallen. 

‘*What’s the matter, Phil?” asked Robert, 
when he saw my grief and chagrin. 

“*T have lost a valuable package,” I replied. 

‘* Was it done up in white paper?” 
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Yes. 

‘“*Mr. Whippleton took it from one of the 
drawers, and put it in his pocket.” 

‘*Did he open it?” I asked. 

**No; not here.” 

I thought it was very strange that he should 
take a package, marked “private,” with my 
name upon it. But nothing that he did could 
now be regarded as strange. 

*¢ When did he take it?” I inquired. 

‘‘Early this morning; as soon as you had 
gone to Mr. Collingsby’s.” 

* The first time?” 

**Yes; before nine o’clock.” 

It looked to me then just as though the vil- 
lain knew the contents of the package. 

‘*If Mr. Whippleton comes in again, Robert, 
don’t lose sight of him for an instant. Follow 
him wherever he goes, if it is to the other side 
of the continent.” 

“cc Why hi, 9F 

**DoasI tell you. I suppose Mr. Collingsby 
has the officers on his track by this time.” 

‘*You don’t mean so!” 

** Certainly I do; he has swindled the firm 
out of seventy or eighty thousand dollars; 
fifty, at least, after taking out his capital and 
profits. If Mr. Collingsby or Mr. Faxon 
comes in, tell him I have gone over to see 
where the boat is.” ‘ 

I rushed out of the counting-room almost 
frantic with excitement, for I confess that the 
loss of the package which had been specially 
committed to my care affected me much more 
deeply than the deficit of the junior partner. 
I hurried to the mouth of the river, and ar- 
rived there out of breath. The Florina was 
not at her moorings, and as I looked out upon 
the lake, I discovered her, at least three miles 
distant, running towards the Michigan shore. 
I had no doubt that the valuable package, and 
from thirty-five to forty thousand dollars of 
the firm's money were in that light craft, 
which was flying so swiftly over the waves. 

At the moorings lay Ben Waterford’s boat; 
but her sails were loosed, and she seemed to 
be otherwise prepared for a cruise. As the 
current swung her round, I saw the name 
**Marian” in beautiful new gilt letters upon 
her stern. It had been changed, doubtless, to 
suit the altered circumstances of her owner; 
but I sincerely hoped that Miss Marian would 
never become the wife of so reckless and un- 
principled a man as I believed Ben Waterford 
to be. 

‘* Here is your father’s clerk. He will go with 
us,” said a voice behind me. 

I turned and saw Waterford attending Miss 
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Collingsby. I had been tempted to take the 
Marian without leave or license, and give 
chase to the Florina; but I was too prudent 
to do so. The party of which I had heard 
Ben speak in the morning had not started at 
the time specified, and I judged from the re- 
mark he made, that Miss Marian was carrying 
out her resolution not to go with him unless 
there was a party. I hoped they would not 
go, for I wanted to borrow the boat, and I ap- 
plauded the young lady’s firmness both for 
her own and my sake. 

“Where is your sister?” asked Miss Col- 
lingsby. 

*“T don't know. She promised to be here 
an hour ago,” replied Mr. Waterford. “ Prob- 
ably some friend has arrived, or something 
else has occurred to prevent her keeping her 
engagement. But here is Phil, your father’s 
clerk. Won't you go if I take him?” 

‘*T don’t like to be the only lady,” said she, 
looking upon the ground. 

‘“*We shall join Mr. Whippleton in a little 
while. He has two ladies on board with him 
— the Misses Lord.” 

* Florina!” 

s¢'Yes.” 

‘*Very well; if you can overtake Mr. Whip- 
pleton, and get Julia Lord to go with us, I 
shall be satisfied.” 

** Certainly; Julia will be very glad to sail 
with you.” 

‘But the clerk must go.” 

That meant me; and as they intended to 
overtake Mr. Whippleton as soon as possible, 
the arrangement suited me. The junior part- 
ner of our firm was my ‘“ objective” just now, 
and I did not intend to lose sight of him until 
he had disgorged his ill-gotten gains. 

‘Will you go with us, Phil?” asked Ben 
Waterford, pleasantly. 

‘*T shall be very happy to do so, if you will 
put me in the way of seeing Mr. Whippleton. 
I have very important business with him,” I 
replied. 

**We shall join him at once,” added he, as 
he hauled the Marian up to the shore. 

While he assisted Miss Collingsby to her 
seat, I hoisted the mainsail, and in a few mo- 
ments we were standing out of the river. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—__>—__——_ 


—— Cuoose your friends carefully, let them 
be wise and virtuous, for by them will vou be 
judged. Waters are impregnated with the 
good or bad qualities of the minerals through 
which they pass. 
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THE YANKEE AND THE GALLINIPPER. 


BY E. W. B. C. 


YANKEE shrewd, long years ago, 
When wooden clocks were new and rare, 

Would to the south a peddling go, 

And make some rousing bargains there. 
Onward with varying success 

He jerked and loosed old Dobbin’s lines, 
Till, drifting still by fortune’s grace, 

He crossed, ’mid Carolina’s pines, 
Acamp of men whose business line 
Was making tar and turpentine. 
No wares they wanted of his sort, 
And yet to have a little sport 
With a “ live Yankee” were inclined, 
And thus bespoke their merry mind: 

“ Stranger, trade for your clocks we can’t; 
The sun gives all the time we want. 
All ‘Yankee notions’ we keep clear of, 
Nutmegs and pumpkins seeds we hear of; 
But if you'll drive an honest trade, 
We'll name one can be shortly made.” 

In this connection, be it known, 
That in these forests, wide and lone, 
Mosquitos of the fiercest kind 
Come down like clouds before the wind, 
Harder to bear or drive away 
Than any other beast of prey. 
And ’twas this pest so keen and vile 
That prompted thus their southern wile. 

“ Stranger, if you will strip and place 
Yourself full length upon your face, 
And suffer on your back to light 
These winged curses, there to bite 
For plump ten minutes, and can brave it, 
There are ten dollars — you can have it.” 

“Done!” quoth our hero, and for pelf 
Proceeded to denude himself. 
Stretched on the ground, with watch before 

him, 

A cloud of insects settled o’er him; 
Swarming with one continuous hum, 
They tapped and drew ad libitum. 

’Twas a sore trial; but the money 
Lay in his mental mouth like honey; 
So, though the flesh would twinge and crawl, 
He bravely grinned, and bore it all. 
The minutes — O, how long the fate! — 
Toiled, snail-paced, up the dial-plate. 
Six! seven! eight! nine! he’s bound to win, 
Despite the smart, as sure as sin! 
One minute more, and then the fun 
Of pocketing ten dollars won! 

Then one of his tormentors sly, 
With a droll twinkle in his eye, 
Seeing the status of the bet 
On his own side was desperate, 


Took from the fire a tiny coal, 

And on the middle of his back 

He gently laid. What mortal soul 

Could stand that last and fresh attack ? 

Nine and a half! but with a bound 

His feet again our Yankee found, 

Owned beat, and thus roared forth his blast. 
‘* By the great pirate skipper! 

I should have won du¢ for that last 
Confounded gallinipper !” 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH. 


A FREE TEANSLATION FROM TUE FRENCH. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 


IX.— The Search. 


Fo two days Agnella, and Viola, and the 

faithful Passy worked among the ruins, 
carrying off the rubbish, and removing every- 
thing that might possibly conceal Orson’s 
body. Nothing, however small, was left, and 
at last they found the opening into the well. 
A faint hope was suddenly lighted in Viola’s 
heart, and stooping down, she called, ‘‘ Orson! 
Orson!” and in an instant the answer was re- 
turned, ‘‘ Viola! Viola!” Another moment 
and Viola was in the bottom of the well. She 
had fainted and fallen in; but no harm had 
come to her, for the fairy Benevolent had pro- 
tected her in her fall, and guided her to the 
feet of Orson. As soon as she was restored 
to consciousness, and saw that he was really 
alive and uninjured, she was wild with joy. 
Orson was no less beside himself, and in their 
great joy they quite forgot all but themselves, 
until Passy was heard crying out, “ Viola is 
dead! Viola is dead! I have looked down 
into the well and seen her white dress there! 
She has fallen in, and she’s dead!” 

‘*Cease your cries,” answered Orson. 
‘¢ There is no one dead in this well; ” and his 
voice, as it rose from the well, was like a pro- 
longed peal of thunder. 

Agnella was petrified with amazement, and 
Passy fell to the ground as if struck down by 
lightning. When she came to herself, she saw 
Agnella kneeling upon the ground, with 
folded arms and bowed head, as when she 
first thought Orson was dead. Passy looked 
at her, and perceived at once that she was 
stunned. There seemed to be no more life in 
her than in a statue, for she was white and 
cold, and appeared to know nothing of what 
was passing around her. But in a moment 





Orson’s voice rose clear and sweet from the 
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well, and as it struck on her ear she was her- 
self again. 

** Mother,” he said, ‘‘ your poor Orson is 
alive.” 

She heard, she comprehended it, and rushed 
to the edge of the well, but Passy caught her 
and drew her back. 

*“*O, my queen!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ For the 
love of Orson, and for the love of yourself, 
be careful that you don’t take your own life. 
Orson and Viola will soon come to you; so 
don’t go to them.” 

Agnella was trembling with excitement>but 
she saw the wisdom of Passy’s advice, and 
quietly waited by the well while she went to 
get a ladder. Passy was gone a long time, 
for she, as wéll as her mistress, was almost 
beside herself. Instead of getting the ladder 
at once, she seized a long rope, then a pitch- 
fork, and then a chair, and even thought of 
bringing the cow with her, that she might 
send her down the well to give Orson a drink 
of warm milk. Finally, however, she found 


the ladder right before her face and eyes; but 
while she was looking for it, Orson and Viola 
were enjoying themselves in the well, talking 
over all that had happened. 

‘When I went after that precious box,” said 
Orson, “I passed safely through the flames 
into my mother’s room. The fire was raging 


all around me, and the smoke was very dense, 
but I groped my way to the bureau, and began 
to look for the box. I found the smoke very 
suffocating; but just when I began to lose my 
breath, I was suddenly caught up, taken out 
of the house, and dropped into this well. At 
first I was terribly frightened, for I saw that I 
was being carried to the well; but when I was 
dropped in, my fears all vanished, for I found 
there was no water in the well, and that the 
bottom was covered with a soft, bright carpet; 
in short, that it was a well-furnished room, as 
you see. I found also a’good supply of pro- 
visions; but the thought of all the anxiety that 
you and my mother would suffer for me took 
away my appetite, and I had no heart to taste 
food. Then the fairy Benevolent had pity on 
me, and appeared to me in your form, and 
with your sweet face. I at once took her for 
you, and rushed towards her. calling her Viola; 
but I clasped only thin air. I could see her, 
but could not touch her; and she smiled at my 
effort to clasp you in my arms, and said, — 
***T am not Viola, but I have taken her form 
and face that I may the better comfort you. 
And now be comforted. ‘l'o-morrow you shall 
see her. She is weeping bitterly over your 
supposed death; but to-morrow she shall visit 





you in this well, and go up with you into the 
daylight, and again rejoice with her friends, 
Once more, though, you will be sent down 
into this well, for it contains something that 
is inseparable from your happiness.’ 

‘** Something that is inseparable from my 
happiness?’ I answered. ‘As soon asIam ed 
stored to my mother and Viola, nothing more 
will be needed to complete my happiness,’ 

‘“** But I tell you the truth.’ replied the fairy, 
‘There is something in this well that is in. 
separable from your happiness and Viola's,’ 

‘** Viola is perfectly happy with my mother 
and me.’” 

“Ah, that was a truthful answer,” inter. 
rupted Viola; ‘‘ but what did the fairy say?” 

‘“**T know what I am saying,’ she replied, 
‘In afew days something will be wanting to 
complete your happiness, and you will find it 
in the well. Good by. We will talk over this 
matter again.’ 

*** Soon, I hope,’ said I; ‘ very soon.’ 

‘‘The fairy answered, ‘ Yes, and too soon, 
you will say; for when you see me again, you 
will wish you had never seen me. Good by.’ 

* At first I was very much troubled; but the 
fairy smiled as she left me, and shook such 
sweet perfume from her wings, that I felt I 
had nothing to fear. I think she only said 
that to try me. for I am perfectly happy.” 

Viola at once perceived the hidden meaning 
of the fairy’s words. She thought of the sac- 
rifice, and determined to make it, whatever 
might be Orson’s resistance. 

‘¢O, how many times he has saved my life!” 
she said to herself; ‘‘ and he shall never pre- 
vent my making this sacrifice for him.” As 
she was thinking of this great sacrifice, and 
of the joy she should feel in his release from 
the frightful skin that had enveloped him for 
years, they heard Passy calling. 

‘Children! children!” she cried out. ‘I've 
brought you a ladder, and now be careful that 
I don’t let it down on your heads. I'm putting 
it down now, and you must keep your heads 
out of the way, and hold on tight while you 
are coming up.” 

As she said this, Orson and Viola came sail- 
ing up out of the well, as if they were children 
of the air, and had no need of ladders or any- 
thing to walk on. Passy screamed with ter- 
ror, but Orson quickly quieted her by telling 
her that the fairy suddenly breathed upon 
them, and that their bodies became so light 
they rose at once, and thus passed up out of 
the well. 

At this new revelation of the fairy's power, 
and at the appearance of Orson, who now 
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stood before her alive after all his perils, Ag- 
nella became more like a statue than when 
she first heard his voice. She looked fixedly 
at him. but could neither stir nor speak. Or- 
son rushed into her arms, and covered her with 
kisses; and at last she stirred and tried to 
speak, like one waking out of a wild dream. 
She was soon herself again, and able to hear 
Orson’s story of his efforts to get the box, and 
of his being carried into the well. 

“And how did Viola get into the well? 
Was she carried there, too?” asked Passy. 

“No, no; I was not carried there,” replied 
Viola. “I fell in, but I fell so gently I was 
not hurt.” 

“Ah, the fairy was watching you,” said 
Passy; ‘‘and it was she who sent you down 
the well, I know. You call it falling in, but 
she helped you in, and guided you to the bot- 
tom, and brought you both up again; and here 
we all are. But what is to become of us I 
don’t know, for the fairy has provided no 
home, no comforts, for us. The barn, that 
luckily wasn’t burned, is our only shelter, and 
we have no provisions but what we gathered 
from the ruins. Surely the fairies that can dry 
up wells, and carpet ’em, and make ’em com- 
fortable places to live in, and bring folks up 
out of em without so much as a scratch, could 
give us something better than a barn to live 
in, and something better to eat than scorched 
provisions.” 

As they sat down to their evening meal in 
the barn, and Passy made wry faces over the 
scorched bread and meat, Agnella looked at 
her left hand, and sighed. 

“Ah, my poor queen, why do you look so 
often at your hand, and sigh?” asked Passy. 

“T may well sigh,” answered Agnella, ‘for 
on that hand was a ring. the gift of the fairy, 
and she told me that so long as I wore it our 
necessities would all be met; but I lost the 
ring in the fire. and now we must earn our 
bread by hard toil. When we shall have a 
better home than this barn, I cannot tell; but 
this we know, it must first be earned.” 

“Cheer up, mother,” replied Orson. “ It 
will be no dreadful task to earn a home, and 
all we need. To-morrow I will start off to 
seek our fortune. I will find employment, and 
will support you all. It won’t be long before 
we shall have a better home than we have ever 
had. Yes, mother, we will even have a palace ; 
80 sigh no more over the lost ring.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Ee 


— + THERE are twelve thousand varieties 
of roses in the world. 
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THE HORSE OF CORTES. 


BY S. J. PRICHARD. 


WHEN Cortes was making ready to con- 
quer Mexico, he bought a horse, and 
paid for it ‘‘some gold cord.” While he was 
on the march from Mexico to Honduras, he 
stopped by the way for a deer-hunt, or a deer- 
hunt came in his way, as it may have been. 
Cortes’ horse, Morgillo, was taken ill during 
the hunt. It did not then die, although 
Cortes said ‘“‘it would have been better if it 
had.” A little later, the Indians treated Cor- 
tes with great kindness, and won his confi- 
dence, so that he left with them his precious 
Morgillo, who was then lame. He gave them 
instructions to be very careful of it, telling 
them that he prized it very highly, and great 
attention must be paid to its recovery; that 
when he had found the Spaniards for whom 
he was looking, he should return and claim 
his steed. 

The Indians gave Morgillo a new name, 
calling the horse Tzinachac, meaning the 
Bride of Thunder, or the Thunderbolt. They 
had seen some of the Spaniards who were 
with Cortes fire their muskets over the horses’ 
heads when they were hunting deer, and they 
believed the horses were the cause of the noise 
that was made, which they took for thunder, 
and the flash of the discharge and the smoke 
of the gunpowder for a thunderbolt. 

In their great anxiety to effect a cure, they 
paid the animal the greatest attention. What 
refinement the Mexican Indians must have ar- 
rived at, for they presented to Morgillo daily 
bunches of flowers, thinking to please the 
horse thereby! I do not know why Morgillo 
did not eat them, but possibly they were 
cacti, or some prickly, poisonous blossoms. 
What they did give him to eat was Joultry 
and meat. ‘ Buttered hay” might have been 
better even than poultry for Cortes’ horse. 
The poor creature, despite their care, lan- 
guished and died. The Indians were greatly 
frightened at this death of a god; so they 
made an effigy of it ‘in stone and mortar 
very perfect,” and worshipped it as a divinity. 
So. when Cortes returned for his favorite 
horse, he found the Indians worshipping the 
image, and giving it great honor as the God 
of Thunder. 


—_—_—___— 


—— THE word afology was derived from 


apo, ‘‘upon,” and Joguz, ‘to speak.” An- 
ciently it meant simply ‘‘a defence,” a “ vin- 
dication.”. The common interpretation now 
seems to be ‘* an excuse.” 
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ELOOUTION.—A OHARADE. 
A WORD OF FOUR SYLLABLES. 
BY M. T. CALDOR. 


Characters. 


AUNT JERUSHA SPRIGGINS. 
SERAPHINA JANE. her Niece. 

Count GINGERSNAPS. 

A Frencu WAITER. 

ADELE, a Femme de Chambre. 

A Frencu SHOPMAN. 

CuuMm FATeEE, a Chinaman. 

ProF. Juttus Ca#sar BounceBus. 
Half a dozen Pupils, Boys and Girls. 


First Syllable — ELL. 


Scene. — Aunt JeERUSHA perambulating what 
is meant for a retired street of Paris. Shop- 
man, dressed foppishly, looking from be- 
hind a table, or the best representation 
actors choose to provide of a shop door, 
window, or counter. 


Aunt Ferusha. (Spelling and repeating, 
once or twice.) R-u-b-a-n. V-e-r-t. Fifty-six 
inches make one French ell. (Ske takes out 
handkerchief, and draws a long breath, then 
goes on.) I don't wonder I feel dizzy and 
scared. Only to think! Here I am, in this 
heathenish Babel, where the men all act like 
jabbering monkeys, and the women look like 
dolls, tricked out in laces and gewgaws! Only 
to think! Jerusha Spriggins, all this way 
from home, with that dreadful great ocean 
a rolling between her and Innocent Valley, 
Goffstown, in the State of New Hampshire, 
United States of America, E Pluribus Unum. 
It’s enough to scare anybody to think of it! 
How ever did I let that silly Seraphiny Jane 
persuade me into such a tremendous step? 
Heigh-ho! Well, I must make the best of it 
now. My money’s all stitched tight in my 
belt, and I’ve got the best of Cayenne in my 
snuff-box. Let any imperdent Frenchman 
try to rob me, or play any jokes upon me, 
won’t his eyes catch the pepper? It’s a good 
deal safer weapon than a pistol. - Snuff don’t 
go off only when you send it. Yes; I’m e’ena- 
most crazy with the jabbering here, and I not 
making out a word of the meaning. These 
French folks twist, and shake, and wriggle 
till it scares all the sense I have out of me. 
But I’m going to be smart this time. I’ve 
been saying over that word all the way, just 


AND GIRLS. 


as Seraphiny told me. R-u-b-a-n. What an 
outlandish name for ribbon! And V-e-r-t; 
that’s green. Highty-tighty! what ninnies 
these French are! How are they going to 
make anything but gr-ee-n spell green? Well, 
I'll get my green ribbon all alone, sure! 
Seraphiny needn’t think I can’t do anything 
alone, if I am in Paris instead of Goffstown! 
And here’s a shop, and I guess them boxes 
hold ribbons. (She stops at the improvised 
shop, and the attendant comes out, bowing, 
and profuse with gestures. AUNT JeRvsna 
falls back, and stares at him.) 

Shopman. Bon jour, madame. 
bon marché, madame. 

Aunt $. (Starts, holds up her hands, and 
says, tn audible aside,) O, massy, the hea- 
then! Do hear him swearing at me the first 
thing! But I ain’t going to be scared. Yl 
have my green ribbon. 

(SHOPMAN rattles off an incoherent jumble 
of French.) 

Aunt F. O, goodness me! do hear the man’s 
tongue run! What can he be saying? What 
shall I do? What was it I wanted? —(T7» 
him.) Yes, sir; yes, sir. Some green rib- 
bon, if you please. 

(SHOPMAN, tn his turn, stares and goes into 
another jumble of French, approaching her as 
she edges away. She dives her hand into her 
pocket, and gets the snuff-box ready, then sud- 
denly claps her hands, crying out.) — 
O, I’ve got it! I’ve got it! Ruban. 
ruban! Give me some vert ruban. 

Shopman. (Bowing and flourishing.) Je ne 
cherche qu’un, madame. 

Aunt F. What’s he mean by that, now? 
Goodness me! I shall never get my ribbon! 
(She steps up and shouts.) Vert ruban! | 
want vert ruban! Green ribbon, you ninny! 

Shopman. Ah, madame no parley voux 
Frangais. Madame English, American. Par- 
donez! Je ne cherche qu’un. (He fakes up 
a box from the counter, opening it.) 

Aunt $. (Pouncing upon it.) There, there! 
That’s it! Some of that. 

Shopman. (By holding up two or three col- 
ors, and a comical pantomime, a mutual un- 
derstanding is effected. Holding out the rib- 
bon to measure, he asks.) Un, deux, troix? 

Aunt F¥. O, my! here’s another trouble. 
It was fifty-six inches I wanted, to go round 
my cap, and make a good smart bow and 
ends. I looked it out, and it was jest one of 
their measures. Now, what was it? I said I 
could remember by one of the letters in the 
Primer. But which one? Was it A?e No. 
B? No. O, dear! now what am I going to 


Ruban a 


Vert 
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do? How Seraphiny will laugh at me! I 
wish I was at home in Goffstown. And that’s 
what Julius Caesar Bouncebus told me I should 
do. Julius Caesar’s a nephew to be proud of. 
He's Professor of Blowemup and Showemoff 
Academy — he is. If he was here, how quick 
he'd make this jackanapes know what I want! 
—(To SHOPMAN, holding up two jingers.) 
Here, give me two somethings. What’s your 
French for yards? Two, I say. 

Shopman. (Begins to measure, muttering.) 
Ilale diable! 

Aunt F. (Foyfully.) That’s it! That's it! 
You do know a little something! I want an 
ell; now I remember. L is a letter, and fifty- 
six inches make one French ell. 

Shopman. Unell, madame? Oui. 

(He is measuring, when she springs for- 
ward and snatches the ribbon.) 

Aunt $. That ain’t a good yard; I know it 
ain't. I can measure a yard myself just as 
true. (She tries tt by her arm extended, the 
ribbon held to her nose.) 


Enter SERAPHINA JANE, @ pretty young girl. 


Seraphina. Why, aunt Jerusha, what's the 
matter? You’ve been gone so long, I was 
afraid you’d lost your way. 

Aunt F. (Assuming a nonchalant air.) O, 
have youcome, Seraphiny Jane? You needn’t 
have troubled yourself. I’ve been buying my 
green ribbon, and was looking out not to be 
cheated in the measure. I told youI shouldn't 
have any trouble. There! (Extending her 
hand to SHOPMAN, with coin on the palm.) 
Take your pay out of these silly little francs. 
I'd rather have an honest ninepence myself. 
Come, Seraphiny. Good by, monsieur. 

Curtain falls. Actors can form a tableau 
as tt falls. > 


Second Syllable —O. 


Scene. — AUNT JERUSHA sitting down to a 
table with tray before her; bill of fare be- 
side her plate and WAITER behind her chair. 
She looks round at him, sniffs disdainfully, 
and moves back her chair, so that he is 


obliged to step farther back. Then she 
turns back, takes up the bill of fare, runs it 
down carefully, as if understanding every 
word, puts her finger on a place, and hands 
it to him, nodding and pointing to the door. 
He also, in pantomime, expresses his com- 
prehension of her desires, and goes out, 
shortly returning with a covered dish, nap- 
kin, &c., placing it carefully before her, 
while she stretches herself back, as if afraid 
of contamination. He endeavors to assist 
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her in fixing the napkin, but she slaps him 
smartly with her fan, and he retreats, shak- 
ing his fist at her behind the chair. She 
uncovers the dish, dips in her spoon, and 
tastes, making a distressful face. Then ex- 
ploring cautionsly with her spoon, she 
brings up— a frog! She makes a furious 
gesture towards the WAITER, springs from 
the table, and cries, ‘*O!” 
[Curtain falls on the tableau. 


Third Syllable—CUE. 


Scene. — AUNT JERUSHA and SERAPHINA JANE 
sitting down, one with knitting, the other a 
book, or fancy work. The Count GINGER- 
SNAPS, finely dressed, flowers at his button- 
hole, stands behind SERAPHINA’s chair. 


Aunt F. There, I've told you all about it! 
And shan’t I be thankful to sit down again to 
a good Christian table? And if the victuals 
were what they ought to be, how can a body 
eat, with one of them twisting eels of French- 
men standing behind your back every minute. 
If you must have foreign folks, there are the 
Chinese. Seraphiny Jane, I don’t believe 
you're half as sensible as Julius Cesar, your 
brother, or you wouldn’t be so carried away 
with this horrid Paris. It ain’t that I don’t 
understand it, either. It’s this horrid Count 
Gingersnaps that you’re taken up with. I 
shouldn’t wonder if all the count there is truly 
about him is his counting on getting hold of 
some of my money through you. But I can 
tell you, the wonderful streak o’ luck that 
turned pa’s old pasture into an oil well ain’t 
a going to help any parleyvousing Frenchman. 
I call the Chinese, now, sensible foreigners. 
I've got real interested in one over here; and 
I've a mind to hire him to take us to China. 
I was always interested in that place. Why, 
Seraphiny, don’t you know if you bore a hole 
in the ground at Goffstown, and get down far 
enough, you'll come out into China, like 
young Whopper, as like as not, flying right 
among the Chinamen? Just think what nice 
cups of tea we’d get! I’d bring back a whole 
trunkful, and lots. of curiosities for Julius 
Cesar. I’ve sent for the little Chinaman to 
come and talk about it. You don’t have to 
parleyvous with him. He takes all the trouble 
in making you understand. I guess we'll go 
with him to China. 

(The Count shrugs his shoulders, and makes 
a displeased gesture.) 

What's the matter, count? The rheumatism 
troubles you — does it? I say, Seraphiny, 
what are you making such_a face for? 
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Seraphina. 1 don’t want to go to China, 
aunt Jerusha. It is ten times worse than 
Paris. I’ve read such horrid things! 

Aunt F. I'd like to know what you’ve read. 
They don’t give decent folks frogs to eat! 
Shame on you, Seraphiny Jane! you're a 
making motions to this Gingersnappy French- 
man against your aunt. Now tell me what 
they do in China. 

Seraphina. (Pouting.) They stew puppies 
and roast cats, any way, and — and — they’ll 
squeeze your feet into iron shoes no bigger 
than a baby’s, the minute you get there. 
That’s one of the laws of the country. 

Aunt ¥. Hush your nonsense! Here comes 
the dear little Chinaman. Now he’s what I 
call a nice-looking foreigner. I'm going to 
have him wait on me, instead of this impu- 
dent garcon. 


Enter Chinaman, bowing low, and presenting 
a box, or teapoy, or fan, to AUNT JERUSHA. 


(Triumphantly.) There, now! that’s what I 
call civility. How clean and neat he looks! 


I told him to bring me some chicken broth 
@ la Chinese. — (To Chinaman.) You're a 
How do you do? 

muchee pleased; too 
Me 


nice little fellow. 

Chum Fatee. Me 
muchee pleased. Muchee great mistress. 
Chum Fatee. 

Seraphina. Muchee lean, I should say. 
Horrid creature! He will persuade her to 
drag me off to China. Count, dear count! 
do say something in remonstrance. 

Count. Madame, listen, I beg! I implore! 
Be not imposed upon. Pardonez! My friend- 
ship prompts. 

Aunt ¥. Bah! I shan’t be imposed upon 
by Frenchmen. Chum Fatee, my good boy, 
you may bring me the chicken ‘broth. 

(The Count touches SERAPHINA’S arm. 
They retreat a little behind Aunt JERUSHA, 
but in sight of audience, and exchange whis- 
pers. SERAPHINA claps her hands noiselessly, 
pointing to CuuM FATEE’s cue. As the Chi- 
naman goes out, the Count follows, knife in 
hand, and, just before Cuum FaTeEE disap- 
pears, he severs the cue, holds it up a moment, 
triumphantly, to SERAPHINA, then hides tt un- 
der his arm. When Cuum FATEE returns 
with a covered dish, the CoUNT again inter- 
cepis him, lifting the cover and dropping in 
the cue. AUNT JERUSHA sits down, with a 
smiling face, while CuumM FAtex sets the disk 
on the table, They all group around, watch- 
ing as she lifts the cover. She vatses some- 
thing with her fork, her face betraying grow- 
ing consternation, and gives a cry.) 
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Chum Fatee. (Suddenly yells, clapping his 
hands to his despoiled head; wringing his 
hands, he cries,) Muchee wicked place! 
Chum Fatee no cue! 

[Curtain falls on the tableau, 


Poor 


Fourth Syllable —-SHUN. 


Scene. — AunT JERUSHA dressed for a walk. 
The French maid ADELE waiting before her. 
SERAPHINA, visible to audience, peeping th: 


Aunt F. Now you understand — don't you, 
Adele? You know more than the rest of ’em 
because you studied English, I suppose. 

Adele. Yes, madame, I understand. Oui, 
madame, I comprehend. Mademoiselle must 
shun the count. 

Aunt F. That’s it! ‘Shun evil.” That 
was the first good old maxim I learned by 
heart. Now, while I’m gone to the consul’s to 
see about getting off from Paris, do you make 
it your business to see that my niece, Sera- 
phiny Jane, shuns evil: that is, shuns the 
count. I shall give you a fine present, be- 
sides the extra wages, if you are a good girl. 

' (Here SERAPHINA shakes a threatening 
jinger, nods energetically, and disappears, 
AuNT JERUSHA Picks up her reticule, hand- 
kerchief, &c., but forgets her parasol.) 
Well, I’m a going now. Mind you keep sharp 
lookout. Good by, Adele. 

Adele. Adieu. Au revoir, madame. 

(As soon as AUNT JERUSHA has gone. ADELE 
runs to the table, takes up a dictionary, and 
turns over the leaves, muttering, in a puzaled 
tone,) — 

“Shun, shun!” Je ne sais quoi. 
count! Shun? 

_Seraphina. (Saunters in, humming a tune.) 
Ah, Adele, what’s the matter? Puzzling over 
English? Let me help you. 

Adele. (Brightening and courtesying.) If 
mademoiselle will be so good — One leetle 
word, mademoiselle. What means in Eng- 
lish shun ? 

Seraphina. Sun?” 
sun, you know. 

Adele. (Still puzzled.) And sun means — 

Scraphina. (Looking arch, and playing 
with her ribbons.) Why, the sun is warm, 
bright, ardent. 

Adele. Ah, ciel! 
It must refer to love. 
How natural! 

Seraphina. (Smiling, but looking down 
bashkfully ) Yes, that is true. Ah, Adele! 

Adele. Thanks, mademoiselle. (ADELE 
goes to the door, rubbing her hands together.) 


Shun the 


Soliel, Adele. The 


Ardent. I know ardent. 
To shun one is to love. 
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I'm so pleased ! Mademoiselle must shun the 
count. Oud, out. I see! Mademoiselle must 
love the count. 

(The COUNT enters. ADELE smiles and nods 
to him, waving her hand towards SERAPHINA. 
Aust JerusHA rushes in for the forgotten 
parasol, and finds the Count bending over 
SeRAPHINA, ADELE looking on smilingly.) 

Aunt F (Rushing upon AvELE.) O, per- 
fdious wretch! Is this the way you obey my 
orders? ~There’s no trusting these French 
folks! Not one! No, not one of ’em! 

Adele. (Frantically flourishing her hand- 
jerchief.) Madame, madame! Shun the 
count! Love the count! It is done! 

Seraphina. (Entreatingly.) Yes, dear aunt, 
believe me, Adele’s is the wisest and best in- 
terpretation. 

Count. (Earnestly.) Hear us, dear mad- 
ame. Believe that I am honest and true — 

Aunt F. (Looking first at one and then the 
other, and finally giving a hand to eack.) 
Well, well, I don’t know as I can set myself 
against nature. We'll see, we'll see. But 
you must promise to live in Goffstown, and 
not try Adele’s way of shunning Paris. 

[Curtain falls on the tableau. 


The Whole Word — ELOCUTION. 


Scene. — Pror. JuLius Cassar Bouncesus, 
practising his class, rod in hand. The 
ProFessor got up in as antiquated style 
as possible. 


Prof. Once more: the first vowel. 
Class in unison. A-A-A-A-A. 
Care, far, last, fall, what. 

Prof. Excellent! I couldn't have done it 
better myself. This is a very promising class. 
Iam sure you will, at the coming exhibition, 
cover yourselves with glory, as well as reflect 
no small degree upon your humble, but — 
though I myself say it — persevering and de- 
serving teacher, Prof. Julius Cesar Bounce- 
bus. — (Zo a boy who ts pulling mischievously 
at his girl-neighbor's curls.) Take care, young 
gentleman ! — And next we will try a few sen- 
tences. (He dictates, and class repeats, some 
such familiar and forcible quotation as, ‘*And 
dar'st thou, then, to beard the lion in his den 
—the Douglass in his hall?” Jn the midst 
of the recitation there ts a violent knock at 
the door, and AUNT JeRUSHA, arms full, fol- 
lowed by boy with bundles, and SERAPHINA 
on the COUNT’S arm, rushes in and seizes upon 
his hands.) 

Aunt ¥. O, my beloved nephew! My dear, 
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dear Julius Cesar Bouncebus! We are safe 
home again, after all our perils. ‘ Our feet 
are on our native shore.” And you are safe 
and well too? You are, now; say you are! 
And O, we’ve so much to tell you! Such 
horrid actions as we have seen! Frog soup! 
Pig-tail stews! O, dear, I can’t tell it all 
now! I’m all out of breath. But I’ve brought 
you lots of curiosities; and — O, my! a new 
brother! Seraphiny, why don’t you introduce 
the count? I didn't like him at first, but I 
do now. O, I'm so glad to be home again! 
(They all shake hands again.) And now, 
Julius, do tell us what you’ve been doing. 
We were surprised to find you had left the 
Academy. What made you change? 

Prof. O, well, my dear aunt, don't you 
know true genius can’t stay down? The Fac- 
ulty didn’t appreciate me, nor quite approve 
my system. So when they asked me to re- 
sign, I concluded I would. And I've bettered 
myself! I’ve found my true sphere, and it 
pays. Why, I've been put in the Goffstown 
Chronicle, and called a rising man. Think 
of that, aunt Jerusha, for your nephew! 
There’s for you! 

Aunt F. Why, now, you don’t say, Julius! 
But what are you. though? 

Prof. Why, I’m still a Professor of one 
brilliant department. I am Professor of — 
(turning to audience) perhaps some of these 
attentive people can answer for me. 

[Curtain falls. 


ROGUISH GRINDERS.* 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


a and round, round and round! 
Turn the handle round, 

Hold it firmly, hold it well, 
Till the edge is ground! 


Round and round, round and round! 
Pour the water fast! 

Hear it hissing, see it shine! 
*Twill be sharp at last! 


Round and round, round and round! 
Stop! —I hear a noise! 

*Tis the master! — run, O, run! 
He will catch you, boys! 


* From Letters Everywhere, to be published by Lez & 
Sueparp. Let the boys and girls find the letter R in the 
picture. 

—— In England, Fox’s Book of Martyrs 
was often chained to reading-desks in church- 
es in former times, J 
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ANSWERS. 


660. (Isle) (sailor men) (eye) C’s (bee) 
(four isles) (top) (sea) (king) 4th E—M ll 
sail o’er many seas before I'll stop seeking 
for thee. 661. Patten. 662. Little. 663. Oh, 
W (hat) (eight angled) (web) W (E) W (Eve) 
W (hen) (firs) T (weep) (rack) (ties) (two 
D’s) (Eve) — 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive! 
664. Chair, hair, air. 665. Macassar. 666. Al- 
abama. 667. Bagdad. 668. Aberdeen. 669. 
(Tea) you are (key) — Turkey. 


670. REBUS. 




















Dovusie AcrosTIc. 


In which the initials and finals form the 
name of a legend: — 

671. 1. A battle-field of the late war. 2. A 
city of Spain. 3. Acity of the Spanish Pen- 
insula. 4. Daily. 5. A city of Sicily. 6. A 
tree. Cute & Specs. 
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CHARADE. 


672. My whole is a color, 
Which is found on our flag ; 
My second an article 
We tear playing tag; 
My whole is an Indian, 
Not unknown to fame, 
Who purchased an article, 
From which came his name. 


Styx, Jr. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


Lessons IN GEOGRAPHY. 


674. A girl’s name and a cloak. 675. A 
piece of money and a vowel. 676. A circle, a 
boy’s nickname, and aring. 677. An animal 
and a vowel. 678. Anger. a consonant, a con- 
junction. 679. A dwelling and a piece of 
money. 680. A game, to see, and a vowel. 
681. An inhabitant of Europe and two vowels, 
682. A preposition, a fowl. a consonant. 683, 
A river and aconsonant. 684. An asteroid, 4 
consonant, and a vowel. 685. A spice anda 
measure. 686. A consonant and agony. 687. 
A consonant and a country of Europe. 688. 
A girl’s name and an exclamation. 689. An 
animal and a measure. 690. A girl’s name. 
691. A consonant, a hard substance, a haven. 
692. A bivouac, an adjective, and a vowel. 
693. To join, a vowel, and to separate. 

ARROWHEAD. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS 


694. 


Square Worps. 


695. A young woman; a notion; a pause; 
recent. Pen HOoLper. 


696. An animal; lawful; nimble; pertain- 


ALEX. 





ing to the cheek; watchful. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 
L or OLIVER OptTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass.” 

As for Nemo’s rebus, we are meditating 
upon it; it is good, but rather short. Asa 
general rule, the head workers do not make 
their rebuses sufficiently long. Will some of 
our most ingenious friends think of this? — 
We are trying to understand the mysteries of 
Capt. Joe’s ‘‘cat-stitch” puzzle; and when 
we have conquered it, we shall report upon 
it — Hugh Scott, Box 865, Richmond, Ind., 
wants addresses of some of the amateur print- 
ers. Who will respond? That one symbol 
of the ‘“‘rout” is all that prevents us from 
using Dock’s rebus; in all other respects it is 
excellent. . 

Bunyan is interested in old books, and boasts 
of one printed in 1675; he would like to know 
if any of the boys have books of earlier date 
than that? — We are heartily glad that Card 
Pack is recovering from his sickness; when 
he changes ‘‘ better” for ‘* well,” we shall 
rejoice still more. The rebus has been 
printed before. — Knuckle understands print- 
ers’ marks, and says that ‘‘ tf,” at the end of 
an advertisement, means ‘till forbidden; ” 
“ts,” after an auction notice, ‘till sale;” 
“ty6m,” “fone year six months, — the length 
of time the advertisement is to be inserted. 
From these few hints our friends will be able 
to guess pretty accurately as to other abbrevi- 
ations. 

Leonidas is A.—J. C. K. succeeds very 
well in his first attempt; his second will be 
better yet, and perhaps—. —lIs that poetical 
charade by Humpty Dumpty new? — Sailor, 
Jr., sends a correct answer. — S. T. Raw's last 
is A.; we appreciate his good opinions. — 
The couplet on which Jacob Faithful makes 
his last rebus is so well known, the answer 
would be too easily guessed. — Practice, un- 
der the direction of a good skipper, or boat- 
man, is the best method of learning what 
Middy desires. Book knowledge alone will 
not make a good sailor. 
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One of the handsomest rebuses ever sent 
us is by Nipper and Toby; one of the symbols 
is a little blind, but, as a whole, the rebus is | 
admirable. — C. Everson, 10 South Salina 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y., has foreign and do- 
mestic stamps for sale, and wants some one 
to send him a copy of the periodical devoted 
to the general stamp subject. Who will re- 
spond?— And while on this subject, we will 
say that J. A. Nutter, 78 Wooster Street, New 
York City, has stamps to sell of all kinds and 
in any quantity. — Nimrod’s rebus is A., and 
so is D. I. Rigo. 

G. Reen’s story of his adventures in Switz- 
erland has been read by us with pleasure. — 
Don Quixote asks again for the address of 
Sancho Panza. — Quincy Lothrop, Cohasset, 
Mass., wants to hear from C. W. Wilcox, of 
Brattleboro’, Vt.,.on stamps. — Harry Boyd's 
head work is all good and correct, but it is 
rather too easy for our smart readers. — That 
grate rebus, sent by Telegraph, has been 
used so frequently that the puzzle guessers 
are familiar with it; the same is true with 
the rook-shooting rebus and the gorilla co- 
nundrum; as the parishioner told his minis- 
ter, when he preached another man’s sermon, 
‘“‘T liked that the first time I read it!” Boys, 
don’t borrow. 

A little too easy, friend Hanford; you don’t 
give the boys sufficient credit for their shrewd- 
ness. — We remember but one letter from 
Stranger; he had better send again. — Our 
Pedler is as regular in his trips as the one 
who used to bring around tin pans and tin 
horns in the days of our boyhood. We liked 
to see his old wagon come creaking into the 
yard, for we would blow his tin trumpets until 
he and the neighborhood were considerably 
more than satisfied. — We should have taken 
Humpty Dumpty’s No. 2, but found a mistake 
in the arithmetic of one of the symbols. Does 
he see the point? — We are meditating upon 
P. Trolyum’s request, and will do what seems 
to us best. — Dahlia will soon find the verbal 
squares in our columns. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Nipper and To- 
by, 1622 Catharine Street, Philadelphia. — 
Thomas H. Tracy, 71 First Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (coins and stamps). — W. W. Ells- 
worth, care R. C. Smith, Hartford, Conn. — 
D. O. Smile, Box KK, Fort Plain, N. Y.— 
Sir George Warwick, Box 344, Albion, N. Y. 
(coins and flags). — Nan C. Monde, Box 549, 
Norfolk, Va. (amateur papers). — Henry T. 
Carpenter, 335 West Twentieth Street, New 
York City (stamps).— Young Satchel, Box 
344, Albion, N. Y. (statuary). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XXII. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The railroad 
from Berlin to Hamburg is the best we 
have seen in Europe. The cars are better ar- 
‘ranged, with more conveniences than on any 
other road upon which we have ridden. The 
track is smoother, and the carriages easier. 
Railroads and steamboats in Europe are 
vastly inferior to those in the United States, 
so far as the comfort of the traveller is con- 
cerned. A sleeping car is unknown, and 
people smoke wherever they please, ladies 
or no ladies; in those labelled ‘‘ Not for 
smokers” (‘‘ Fur nichbraucher”), as well as 
others. 
We have Harpers’ Guide Book with us, and 
we have found it exceedingly convenient and 
useful. It has not yet misled us in regard to 


hotels, and we found Streit’s, in Hamburg, to 
It is on the broad street, facing 


be excellent. 
the Alster —a beautiful sheet of water, on 
which ply a great many very ‘‘ cunning” little 
steamers. We embarked in one, and, passing 
under a huge stone bridge, came to the Great 
Alster, which is surrounded by a beautiful 
country, in which the rich men of Hamburg 
have their country residences. We landed, 
and walked for a couple of miles through a 
beautiful region, covered with these pretty 
dwellings. The environs of the city remind 
us of Holland, for there are plenty of canals, 
little summer-houses, and even windmills, 
which are required to pump the water out of, 
the low land in the vicinity of Bergedorf. 

We walked up and down the banks of the 
Elbe, on which is a forest of shipping before 
the old town; we visited the Zoological Gar- 
den, and other places of interest in the city. 
The steamers still run from England to this 
port, though a line of vessels loaded with 
stone is stretched across the river, in readi- 
ness to be sunk, if the French fleet attempts 
to enter the stream. The place is full of sol- 
diers; and though it is a free city, it is under 
the protection of Prussia, and the people are 
as full of fight as the Berliners. We intended 
to go to Copenhagen by the way of Kiel; but 
the port is closed, to keep the French from 


landing there, and we were obliged to go to | 


Lubeck, where we arrived at noon, ona ver 
hot day. We rode over the old city, which ts 
also a free town, and walked through the ca. 
thedral. At four in the afternoon we em- 
barked in the Swedish steamer Najaden, a 
diminutive craft, loaded to her utmost ca. 
pacity with freight, a large portion of which 
was cherries and other fruit for the Swedish 
market. 

It is about a three hours’ run to the Baltic, 
through a narrow stream, hardly wide enough 
in some places for two vessels to pass each 
other, meandering through low lands and 
farmers’ back yards. Yet we saw steamers of 
five or six hundred tons rushing up this nar. 
row river, the swash of their wheels overflow. 
ing the banks. At eight in the evening we 
went out to sea. No cheerful lights on the 
shore winked at us as we voyaged along the 
Baltic, for the Prussians had ‘ doused their 
glim ” for fear the French fleet, which is com. 
ing this way, might be aided by them. The 
pilots on some of the islands have been sent 
to the main land, to prevent them from being 
bribed or impressed into the service of the en- 
emy. The room in the Najaden, which we 
share with a stranger, has simply two sofas, 
one on each side, with a washstand between 
them. Beéds are made up on these sofas, and 
he is fortunate who is able to get a room. We 
had a good supper in Swedish style — little 
plates of sliced smoked salmon, herring, sau- 
sage, potted tongue, with chicken, potatoes, 
and peas. We slept as well as on shore; but 
at six in the morning we hurried out in order 
to see the shores of Denmark. At eight we 
saw the shore — two towns with jaw-breaking 
names, south of Copenhagen — which, by the 
way, is not Copenhagen at all, but ‘‘ Kjoben- 
havn.” When pronounced it sounds like Chép- 
en-ahn. We arrived there, whatever they call 
it, and went through the custom-house. The 
officer wished to know if we had any clothing 
we had not worn — was rather particular on 
this point. However, we concluded he only 
wished to air his English, and we answered 
him every time he asked the question. We 
went to the Hotel Royal, and promptly 
engaged Joseph, the guide recommended in 
Harpers’ Hand-Book. He took us through 
the Scandinavian Museum, the Church of 
Our Lady, and Tivoli in the evening. The 
latter is a garden, where there are singing, 
dancing, a Russian mountain, a circus, and 
half a dozen other shows, and all for nine 
cents (U. S.), a marvel of cheapness, to which 





Joseph repeatedly called our attention. 
OLIVER OPTIC. 
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